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And it is, I think, when good-humoured men pick
up this weapon of laughter, and, having no vendettas
to work off with it, begin tossing it idly at a mark,
that humour without satire takes its origin.

In a word, humour without satire is, strictly speak-
ing, a perversion, the misuse of a sense. Laughter
is a deadly explosive which was meant to be wrapped
up in the cartridge of satire, and so, aimed unerringly
at its appointed target, deal its salutary wound;
humour without satire is a flash in the pan; it may
be pretty to look at, but it is, in truth, a waste of
ammunition. Or, if you will, humour is satire that
has run to seed; trained no longer by an artificial
process, it has lost the virility of its stock. It is port
from the wood, without the depth and mystery of its
vintage rivals. It is a burning-glass that has lost its
focus; a passenger, pulling no weight in the up-
stream journey of life; meat that has had the
vitamins boiled out of it; a clock without hands.
The humorist, in short, is a satirist out of a job; he
does not fit into the scheme of things: the world
passes him by.

The pure humorist Is a man without a message.
He can preach no gospel, unless it be the gospel that
nothing matters; and that in itself is a foolish theme,
for if nothing matters, what does it matter whether
it matters or not? Mr. Wodehouse is an instance in
point, Mr. Leacock nearly so, though there is a story
in Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich about the
amalgamation of two religious bodies on strictly com-
mercial lines, which comes very close to pure satire.
Barry Pain is a humorist who is seldom at his best
when he attempts satire; the same fate dogged Mark
Twain, though I think he would have liked to be a